12                    JOHN MARSHALL
vivial person,1 Thomas Marshall seems to have been self-contained though adventurous, and of rather austere habits. Each became the leading man of his county2 and both were chosen members of the House of Burgesses.3
On the paternal side, it is impossible to trace the origin of either Peter Jefferson4 or Thomas Marshall farther back than their respective greatgrandfathers, without floundering, unavailingly, in genealogical quicksands.
Thomas Marshall was the son of a very small planter in Westmoreland County, Virginia. October 23, 1727, three years before Thomas was born, his father, John Marshall "of the forest," acquired by deed, from William Marshall of King and Queen County, two hundred acres of poor, low, marshy land located on Appomattox Creek.5 Little as the value of land in Virginia then was, and continued to be for three quarters of a century afterwards,6 this particu-
1  Randall, i, 7.  Peter Jefferson "purchased" four hundred acres of land from his "bosom friend," William Randolph, the consideration as set forth in the deed being, "Henry Weatherbourne's biggest bowl of arrack punch"!  (Ib.)
2  Peter Jefferson was County Lieutenant of Albemarle. (Va. Mag. EisL and Biog., xxiii, 173-75.) Thomas Marshall was Sheriff of Fau-quier.
3  Randall, i, 12-13; and see infra, chap. n.          4 Tucker, i, 26.
5  Records of Westmoreland County, Deeds and Wills, viii, 1, 276.
6  Ib. Seventy years later La Rochefoucauld found land adjoining Norfolk heavily covered with valuable timber, close to the water and convenient for shipment, worth only from six to seven dollars an acre.   (La Rochefoucauld, iii,  25.)   Virginia sold excellent public land for two cents an acre three quarters of a century after this deed to John Marshall "of the forest."  (Ambler, 44; and see Turner, Wis. Hist. Soc., 1908, 201.) This same land which William Marshall deeded to John Marshall nearly two hundred years ago is now valued at only from ten to twenty dollars an acre.   (Letter of Albert Stuart,